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Literature 
‘“* Froudacity” * 
Mr. FrRoupg, as is well known, learned his political and 
social philosophy and his literary art from his Gamaliel, 
Carlyle,—against whom, afterwards, true to the philosophy 
he had thus acquired, he turned his literary art with deadly 
‘effect. Carlyle’s political and social views were summed up 
in a general contempt for the great majority of human 
beings, who, in his opinion, were ‘mostly fools.’ His lite- 
rary art appeared in his choosing only the subjects most likely 
to interest the public, and in treating these subjects in a 
grand, superior manner, with an affectation of profound 
reasoning (often really of the shallowest), and in a pecul- 
iar style, expressly invented, as Emerson remarked, for the 
purpose of arresting attention, like the costume of a quack- 
salver at a fair. To make a sensation, and to win the suf- 
frages of aristocratic Europe by denouncing democracy as 
the contemptible source of all mischiefs, were the methods 
by which he secured a wide if not a lasting fame. These 
methods, however, would not have been as successful as 
they were, if they had not been supplemented by an intense 
mental energy, an untiring capacity for hard work, and a 
scrupulous care in the collection of historical facts. 
Mr. Froude has derived from his master his sensation- 
alism and his philosophy of contempt. Both of these he 
turned to account, cynically enough, in his position of Car- 
.lyle’s executor, by exposing the weaknesses of his unfortun- 
ate teacher, and by proving to the dismayed aristocracy that 
their idolized - philosopher had really included them also in 
his impartial disdain, and that in his secret soul he despised 
pretty much all the human race, except himself, his own 
immediate relatives, and a very few personal friends. We all 
know the sad revulsion which ensued when the Negro-despiser 
was found to be a duke despiser as well, and when nobles 
and commons alike refused to do honor to the statue of their 
unveiled prophet, whose disguise had thus been rudely torn 
aside by his most trusted disciple. ? 
That disciple is now undergoing a revelation of a differ- 
ent sort, but hardly less disastrous,—not, however, through a 
trusted friend, but from a member of one of those classes 
whom, after the fashion of his master, he has persistently 
and scornfully maligned. Mr. J. J. Thomas, the author 
of the remarkable work in which the latest and perhaps the 
worst of all those collections of fables styled history by Mr. 
Froude has been thoroughly exposed, was (we regret to 
have to speak of him in the past tense) a native of Trinidad, 
and a Negro of the full blood. He was by profession a 
teacher, and, as is amply evident from his book, a well- 
educated, candid, and clear-thinking man. Nothing in his 
thought or his style indicates a member of what the follow- 
ers of Carlyle and Froude would term an inferior race. In 
his disclosure of the errors and absurdities of Mr. Froude’s 
book (a work which bears the affected and rather foolish 
title of ‘The English in the West Indies, or the Bow of 
Ulysses,’) the author of the present reply displays no bitter- 
ness, but, instead, a highminded courtesy and fairness, a 


* Froudacity. By J.J. Thomas. $1.25. Philadelphia: Gebbie & Co. 
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lively sense of humor, much acute reasoning, and a con- 
stant reference to the reader’s sense of justice. He gives 
us also abundance of facts on which to form a judgment. 
One can hardly understand how Mr. Froude himself could 
read the book without a blush; but to blush or retract is 
hardly in the nature of writers of his stamp. 

Of Mr. Froude’s methods of investigation the author gives 
us some remarkable examples. At Grenada, he landed in 


‘the afternoon, drove three or four miles inland to dine at 


the house of ‘a gentleman who was a passing resident,’ re- 
turned in the dark to his ship, and started for Trinidad. As 
a result of this bird-of-passage visit he has written at length 
about the people of the island in terms which might lead an 
uninformed reader to suppose them to be a mere horde of 
semi-barbarous Negroes, of a low stamp of intellect. But,’ 
adds Mr. Thomas, ‘those who know Grenada and its affairs 
are perfectly familiar with the fact that its chief intellectual 
business, whether official (even in the highest degree, such as 
atemporary administration of the Government), legal, com- 
mercial, municipal, educational and journalistic, has been 
for years carried on by men of color. And what,’ he asks, 
‘as aconsequence of this fact has the world ever heard in 
disparagement of Grenada throughout this long series of 
years? Assuredly not a syllable.’ 

Many other instances, not less flagrant than this, of Mr. 
Froude’s peculiar mode of acquiring and diffusing knowl- 
edge are given; but perhaps the most extraordinary circum- 
stance mentioned is, that though he visited the West Indies 
purposely to inquire into the mental capacity of the inhabi- 
tants and their fitness for self-government, and though there 
is a large class of well-educated colored people, many of 
them public officials of the highest character, ‘his personal 
intercourse,’ our author remarks, ‘was exclusively with 
“ Anglo-West Indians,” whose aversion to the blacks he has 
himself, perhaps they would say indiscreetly, placed on rec- 
ord. In noinstance,’ continues his critic, ‘ do we find that he 
condescended to visit the abode of any Negro, whether it was. . 
the mansion of a gentleman or the hut of a peasant of that 
race,’ This singular method of investigating a great politi- 
cal and social problem was certainly not learned from Car- 
lyle, who, we may be sure, if he had visited the West Indies, 
would have seen and studied all that could have been 
known about them. His readers would have had the facts, 
however these might have been colored by his prejudices. 
Mr. Froude’s method, which was peculiarly his own, well 
deserved a special designation, which his witty censor, in the- 
title of his book, has happily supplied. 

It is sad to think that so much intellectual power and 
moral excellence as this work of Mr. Thomas indicates are 
henceforth lost to the world, and especially to his race, for 
whom a man of his character and accomplishments might 
have achieved much. There is a quiet pathos in the words 
of his preface, in which he alludes, in modest apology for 
some literary defects, to the ‘ years of bodily sickness and 
mental tribulation’ which had hindered his efforts. He 
lived long enough, however, to leave a lasting monument of 
the capacity and worth of the civilized African. His book 
deserves to be studied for this reason, as well as for the very 
interesting and instructive character of its contents. 





More Letters of Lord Chesterfield* 


Tue Letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son and those 
to his godson will never lack readers, so long as manners 
are reckoned among the fine arts by English-speaking peo- 
ple. We welcome the latter in an édition de luxe, printed 
at the Clarendon Press, with M.DCCC.XC on the title-page, 
broad margins of thick, rough-edged paper, gilt at the top of 
the volume, and cased in gold and parchment binding. In- 
serted between the list of illustrations and the printed text 
is a fac-simile letter artificially discolored asif by time. It 
is an illusive reminder of the old days of wafers and sealing- 


* The Letters of Lord Chesterfield to his Godson and Successor, Edited by the 
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wax, when unenveloped letters were the rule, and the work 
of Gideon’s noble three hundred was not repeated on dex- 
trine. This fac-simile not only calls up old associations, 
but makes one long for the days of leisure in writing to 
come agiin. Indeed, for the nonce, it puts us out of -con- 
ceit with telegraphs and the funnels into which we talk, with 
the tape that unrolls and the machine that clicks. A very 
readable memoir of Lord Chesterfield, by the Earl of Car- 
narvon, is prefixed. 

Coming to the body of the work, we find not a collec- 
tion of the old epistles to the son, with which the readers of 
true delles-lettres have long been familiar. (Of those famous 
writings, selected by Lord .Chesterficld’s widow, there were 
scarcely as many as the editions of them that have been 
published). The present editor has ransacked all Eng- 
land and all the papers of the ‘wit among lords and lord 
among wits,’ to rescue every letter of Lord Chesterfield to 
his godson and heir, and now for the first time we have a 
peep at them. In a word. this édition de luxe is of things 
new rather than of things old. Many of the letters are in 
French, easy and graceful, though the bulk of the several 
score are in English. Written at different times and parts of 
Europe, they contain abundant observations and deductions 
upon and from the writer’s contemporaries, and are the sys- 
tematic statement in writing of the principles which then 
actuated gentlemen. As one reads the letters he cannot, in- 
deed, recommend all the details of thought, manner and 
movement to the youth of to-day. Yet as ‘ politeness is be- 
nevolence in small matters,’ as Macaulay says, this book is 
worth studying to gain a reflection of the morality of the last 
century. Even if we care little for the work as a treatise on 
social morals—on which there are certainly as many spots as 
those visible on the sun—yet the wit and wisdom, the brill- 
iant painting in words, the fruits of keen observation of 
current life and analysis of contemporaries, are worthy of 
study by all who want to know the world as it is, and profit 
by living in it. One is greatly reminded of Disraeli and his 
-view of life. ‘ 

While the formal writings of the brilliant British nobleman 
‘have perished, his literary reputation has rested hitherto 
-on the letters he wrote to his son, which were never in- 
tended for publication and which saw the light after his 
death. The large increment of entirely new material now 
accessible in this collection of letters to another youth 
will doubtless add to hisfame. To our reading, Chesterfield 
‘lays too much stress on the merely external graces of man- 
ner, and not enough on the inward principles based on the 
‘Golden Rule. Possibly that was the reason why the son to 
whom his letters were written failed so conspicuously just 
where his father hoped he would succeed. Instead of be- 
coming a fine gentleman, he turned out only ‘a common- 
place book-worm.’ In the book published simultaneously 
with this edition of new Chesterfield letters,‘ Fanny Burney 
and Her Friends,’ it is sad to read her complaints of Phil- 
ip as a social failure and an incipient boor. Nevertheless, 
to those who would train the inward moral force into out- 
ward expression of grace and nobility of manners, the book, 
rightly ysed, is invaluable. The eight portraits and etchings 
illustrating this handsome volume of Chesterfield’s Letters 
to his godson are first class as to conception and execution, 
and there are indexes to the memoir and to the letters. All 
book-lovers will welcome the work to their libraries. 





Young’s ‘‘ Travels in France” *} 


No BETTER editor could have been selected for the cen- 
tenary edition of Arthur Young’s ‘Travels in France Dur- 
ing the Years 1787-9’ than M. Bentham Edwards, whom all 
know as the maker of Murray’s hand-books for travellers in 
The work has a portrait of the author, editor’s 
introduction, biographical sketch, bibliography, preface and 





* Travels in France. be 4 Arthur Young. $1.40. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) New 
York: Scribner & Welford. 
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index. The body of the work consists of a most lively de- 
scription by this practical farmer and English gentleman of 
what he saw, heard, and found out in the France of the 
Revolutionary era and just before it. Donning the cockade, 
and thereby escaping vexatious trouble, he pursued his re- 
searches into all that relates to land, crops and husbandry, 
and thus collected materials for an agricultural survey 
of France A master of the pen and with a pair of keen eyes, 
this ‘solitary horseman’ wrote a work that possesses the 
note of timeliness in these days of discussion of the lind 
question. The book is really the standard of information 
concerning France just before the Revolution. The Direc- 
tory so appreciated Young’s agricultural writings as to have 
the whole set translated into French. In a word, this vol- 
ume of ‘ Travels in France’ is not only the work of a gen- 
tleman farmer, who did more than any other one man to 
make agriculture in England a noble art and popular with 
cultivated men, but alsv of one who wielded a sprightly pen 
and was a capital observer. The editor has supplied brief 
but valuable foot-notes. The book will find a place in the 
libraries of American country homes and of gentlemen 
farmers, for it is full of ideas as well as descriptions. Here 
is one of his remarks on the then Germanic part of France, 
near Strasburg: ‘Cookery also German: Schaitz is a dish 
of bacon and fried pears; has the appearance of a mess for 
the devil, but I was surprised, on tasting, to find it better 
than passable,’—an observation, by the way, which reminds 
me of Matthew Arnold’s remark at an Andover (Mass.) 
breakfast-table concerning buckwheat cakes, after having 
tasted them—‘ Why, they are not so nasty as they look.’ 





“Dear Old Story-Tellers ” * 

THE INVENTION of a new dish caused a famous gastrono- 
mist to class the inventor ‘above rubies.’ Happier still is 
he who invents a new story, writes a new and excelling line, 
Or composes an epigram that rings on down the grooves 
of time with ever-increasing reverberation. Mr. Adams has 
conceived and exccuted the charming idea of gathering the 
‘Dear Old Story-Tellers’ into one bed (or binding) and 
making them hold a morning levee for us, like the 
grandes dames of Louis XIV_,’s time. He picks and chooses 
rather arbitrarily, to be sure, and leaves out favorites that 
we miss and mourn. In sucha collection one should have 
expected Walter Scott and Alexandre Dumas rather than 
Laboulaye and La Motte Fouqué. Plutarch,—wonderful to 
say,—is not here, either; nor Shakespeare, nor Cervantes; 
but the little volume would have become as stout as Sancho 
Panza had it been swelled by this goodly fellowship, and one 
must allow so skilful a caterer as Mr. Adams to have one 
little entremets or side-dish here and there for himself. His 
selection on the whole is judicious and comprehensive, and 
starts with Homer, the Arabian Nights, and ASsop. The 
editor does not mention the best and newest of ‘ The Arabian 
Nights’ translations,—the matchless, musical one of Sir 
Richard Burton; nor does he seem acquainted with Mr. 
Jacobs’s invaluable volume on Alsop lately published in Eng- 
land. Of ‘ Mother Goose’ he has sundry things to tell; and 
of the Brothers Grimm; and of Hans Andersen. Lafon- 
taine is soundly rated for his immorality, but his Fables are 
enshrined in a high niche in the ‘ House of Fame.’ Per- 
rault’s ever-delightful versions of olden fairy-tales and De- 
foz’s ‘Robinson Crusoe’ are agreeably discussed, with just 
enough literary and biographical material to render them 
and their books intelligible to the reader. Everybody de- 


lights in ‘ Undine’ and ‘Paul and Virginia,’ over which a | 


thousand childhoods have wept and wondered; and conse- 
quently Mr. Adams inciudes these prime favorites in his 
little story-book; but we are at a loss to think why the 
author of * Abdallah’ was introduced,—and not the author 
of ‘Télémaque,’—except to emphasize the fact that one 


Frenchman at least Aas written a book which everybody can 
read ! 


* Dear Old Story-Tellers, By O. F. Adams. $1. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
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Four Classical Text-Books* 


THE COLLEGE Seriks of Greek Authors has been extended 
by an edition of Euripides’s ‘ Iphigenia Among the Taurians’ 
(1) About one-fourth of the book is taken up with an intro- 
duction on the legend, plot, artistic structure and metres of 
the play, which presents just the matter the student needs, 
but is marred in several places by a strained and stilted 
use of English. The notes as a whole are clear and apt. 
Prof. White's selections of short passages in Greek for trans- 
lation at sight (2) are preceded by a concise discussion of the 
art of reading at sight, which appears to us the most sensible 
and practical treatment of the subject that has yet appeared. 
The selections of text are pithy and interesting. They are 
drawn both from the historians, the Homeri poems and the 
grea! dramatists. The volume is especially adapted to the 
necds of advanced classes at Harvard. ‘The Student’s 
Cicero’ (3) is not, as the title would seem to imply, an 
edition ot some representative portion of Cicero’s works, but 
mcrely a translation of the section devoted to Cicero in 
Munk’s ‘Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur.’ Munk’s 
discussion of Cicero’s life and works is discriminating, and 
takes a middle view of the orator’s character as opposed on 
the one hand to the low estimate of Mommsen, Drumann 
and Froude, and onthe other, to the more favorable view of 
Trollope. It is no doubt of sufficient value to warrant being 
put forth in English dress. The work of translating, how- 
ever, both from the German and from the Latin, of passages 
cited has been rather indifferently done, as the following 
sample shows: ‘ Philosophy, then, can never be praised as it 
deserves, since her votaries can pass every time of life with- 
out discomfort.’ This is the more unfortunate, as Dr. Munk’s 
style is unusually felicitous for a work of the kind. 

When republishing in separate form ‘The Eastern Nations 
and Greece’ (4) from Allen and Myers’s ‘Ancient History’ 
(see THE Critic, Oct. 20, 1888), changes ought to have been 
made in the pages having to do with the migrations of the 
Aryans. We are still told (pp. 8-10) that 

The original seat of the Aryan peoples was, it is conjectured, the 

highlands of Central Asia, east of the Caspian Sea and north of the 
Hindu Kush mountains. Gradual changes in the climate, 
which rendered the country inhospitable, pressure of population, 
and religious disputes and wars caused the Aryan household, at a 
period that cannot be placed later than 3000 B. C., to begin to 
break up and scatter, and the different clans to set out in search of 
new dwelling-places. 
Then follows a more detailed account of the supposed mi- 
grations. While it is an open question how much conjec- 
tural matter bearing upon pre-historic man and his move- 
ments may profitably be introduced into an elemen‘ary his- 
torical manual, to-day at any rate no one-sided statement of 
the Indo-European hypothesis should be given without at 
least a hint of the other view. That the hypothesis of a 
European origin of the Aryan peoples has as much to com- 
mend it as the traditional view will hardly be denied by any 
one who has impartially examined the evidence brought 
forward by Penka and Schrader. A late writer (Rendall, 
in ‘The Cradle of the Aryans’) claims that ‘the theory of 
the Asiatic origin of Aryan speech is devoid of solid evi- 
dence, and at present rests mainly on tradition and un- 
founded prepossessions.” Except in the point just noted, 
the book is well up to date, and is a happy attempt to pre- 
sent a concise yet interesting narrative of the history of the 
western Asiatic nations, Egypt, and Greece. 





Minor Notices 


ALL AMERICANS dwelling within the United States ought to be 
interested in the man whodiscovered the western boundary of their 
country—Vitus Bering, the Danish navigator who entered the naval 
service of Russia under Peter the Great and extended the demain 


* 1. Euripides’ Iphigenia among the Taurians. Ed. by Isaac Flagg. Boston: Ginn 
&Co. 2. ode for Practice in Translation at Sight. Part IV. Greek By J W. 
White. Ginn & Co. 3. The Student’s Cicero. By the Rev. W. Y. Fausset. New 


York. Macmillan & Co. 4. Ancient History for Colleges and High Schools. By Wm. 
F. Allen and P. V. N. Myers, Part I. The Eastern Nations and Greece. By P. V. 
N. Myers. Ginn & Co. 


. (¢ Vitus Bering.’ $1.25. 
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of the Tsar. He found the way to northern Japan, located the Kurile 
islands, and discovered the strait that bears his name. He thus 
served the cause of geographical science, and laid the three nations of 
Russia, Japan and the United States under obligation to pe: petuate 
his fame. These Russian explorations between 1725-43 are com- 
memorated by Mr. Peter Lauridsen, editor of the Navigatio Septen- 
trionalis and member of the Royal Danish Geographical Society. 
Prof. Julius E. Olson of the University of Wisconsin has translated 
the book and Lieut. Frederick Schwatka has written a valuable 
introduction. Two charts are added and an index is provided. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co.)——Mr. 
Ws. O. STODDARD has reached the line of ‘ contemporaneous hu- 
man interest’ in his series of the ‘ Lives of the Presidents,’ for his 
latest volume treats of occupants of the White House whom even 
boys can remember as having been nominated and elected. Ruther- 
ford Birchard (how near we did come to writing that name with az, 
for out of the name of the maker of the famous alliteration of R to 


‘the third power, the Presidential association of ideas will never 


fully exhale !) Hayes receives fullest treatment. To James Abram 
Garfield is given about a century of pages, while Chester Alan 
Arthur has seventy-two. The portraits on wood are fair, and the 
author seems to be a conscientious gatherer of facts. Many of the 
anecdotes or interesting details have either not been published be- 
fore, or are here set in new light. The military career of Gen. 
Hayes is well told. A good book, this, fora boy’slibrary. ($1.25. 
F. A. Stokes & Bro.) 





THE ‘REPORT of the Commissioner of Education’ for 1887-8 
contains the usual variety of statistical and other matter. Some 
account is given of the works on the history of American education 
which are now preparing under the direction, of the Bureau, and 
which have already been noticed in THE CRITIC. Abstracts of 
State reports also are given, but they are too brief and too varied 
in character to be particularized here. Considerable space is given 
to the training of teachers, not only in normal schools but also in 
other institutions, with some account of teachers’ associations and 
reading-circles. But the special feature of the report is the dis- 
cussion of manual and industrial training, to which a hundred 
pages are devoted. The Commissioner, Mr. Dawson, does not 
take sides with either the friends or the opponents of the system, 
but presents a brief statement of the arguments of both parties. 
An extended account is given of the courses in manual training 
that have been adopted in various places, together with brief reports 
from educators as to theireffect. Those who are interested in this 
subject will find here a large amount of information relating to it. A 
paper on ‘ Education in Switzerland,’ prepared by the United States 
Minister to that country, is included in the report ; and there are also 
papers on other topics too numerous to mention. As a medium for 
collecting and distributing educational intelligence of importance 
to the whole country, the Bureau is doing good work. (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing-Office.) 





WE HAVE RECEIVED a large and ambitious volume, entitled 
‘Free Trade in Capital,’ written by A. Egmont Hake and O. E. 
Wesslau, and issued with the approval of the Free Trade in Capi- 
tal League of London, It belongs to that numerous class of books 
that profess to tell us how industries can be made to prosper and 
everybody be made rich and happy without trouble or effort on our 
part. The panacea in this case is what the authors call ‘free 
banking,’ by which they mean the free and unrestricted issue of 
bank-notes, without limit as to amount and without any security 
for their redemption except such as the banks themselves may choose 
to furnish. This, according to the treatise before us, is all that is 
needed to give industry an unprecedented prosperity, improve the 
condition of the working classes, and put an end to all disputes be- 
tween laborers and employers. Moreover, it will settle the Irish dif- 
ficulty ; for ‘it is the prohibition of free trade in capital alone which 
prevents Ireland from being the dairy, the kitchen-garden, the 
orchard of England’ (p. 379). Egypt, too, under British protec- 
tion, only needs an abundance of bank-notes to become as pros- 
perous as she was in ancient times. Such are the wonderful re- 
sults to follow from a free use of the printing-press; and the 
Free Trade in Capital League has been organized expressly to pro- 
mote this grand and beneticent scheme. An incredulous world, 
however, is likely to give as little attention to this project as to 
those of the socialists, which the authors of this book so much de- 
spise. ($6. Scribner & Welford.) 





‘HIERO-SALEM: THE VISION OF PEACE’ is a novelty both in 
book- writing and in book-making, author and publisher having ap- 
parently conspired to produce something bizarre. In its literary- 
make-up, it reminds us of a certain art-critic’s description of an 
imperfect and ancient statue as prepared for the Metropolitan 
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Museum —a ‘ patch-work of unrelated parts.’ The story is aggluti- 
nated together out of all sorts of material and incident which, even 
in their total, lack coherence. Indeed, we are given to understand 
that this is but one articulation of the organism, and that others are 
to follow ; in short, that this is but Vol.I. Under the moving in- 
cidents of love and war, cosy enjoyment of zsthetic furniture and 
classic ideals, and varied experiences of life in America, the idea 
seems to be to show—to ‘ foregleam’ is the author’s word and verb 
—the coming of a new race, sprung from two elect individuals, male 
and female. Out of the union of bachelor and maid, both with 
symbolical names, are to come forth for the world and society the 
blessings promised by that sort of Buddhism which the dilettant- 
eism of Boston and Berlin dignifies by the name of ‘esoteric.’ 
Mixed with the story are all sorts of cabalistic notions, with here 
and there a word in Hebrew letters printed on the page cheek by 
jowl with American street slang and commercial tourists’ smart 
talk. The book is ‘symbolically’ illustrated with designs from 
Euclid, Greek mythology and Scandinavian legend. It has wide side 
margins, though at top and bottom the paper is cut close to the 
edge of the print, and is handsomely bound. Those who enjo 

‘esoteric’ literature of the sort produced by Sinnett, Olcott, Blavat- 
sky and others, will delight in this ‘ very remarkable production in 
the department of didactic fiction.’ The author is E. L. Mason, 
($2. Boston. J.G. Cupples Co.) 





‘THE SHop,’ by Albert E. Winship, is a short discussion of the 
industrial and social life of the laboring class and the best modes 
of improving the same. It is hardly more than a sketch, and in 
style is too journalistic; but it is written with good sense and ear- 
nestness. The author notes particularly the fact that the laborer’s 
life, in spite of its drudgery, is generally a happy one; thus show- 
ing a much clearer vision than many writers, who talk as if the 
laborer never knew a moment of real happiness. He does well, 
also, in calling attention to the laborer’s need of good home life and 
of better forms of recreation than he now enjoys. In his closing 
chapter Mr. Winship reminds the Church of its daties to the toiling 
masses, remarking that these duties relate not to such matters as 
the hours of labor and the relation of employers and employees, 
but to the moral improvement of the masses themselves. The book, 


though brief, is suggestive and worthy of perusal. (60cts. D. 
Lothrop Co.) 





‘ALTON LOCKE’ has been issued in Macmillan’s paper-covered 
edition of Kingsley’s Works, sold in England at sixpence. There 
are 148 pages, with two long columns to the page; and the type, 
though small, is exceedingly distinct. (25 cts.——A SOUVENIR 
of ‘ The Dead Heart,’ the play by Watts Phillips which has had so 
long a run at the Lyceum Theatre, London, contains portraits of Mr. 
Irving and Miss Terry in character, and various striking scenes from 
both the prologue and the drama. A yellow cover shows the tri- 
color, pike and liberty-cap. (40 cts.——Dr. BURT G. WILDER’S 
‘ Health Hints to Students’ reappears, after an interval of six years, 
in a second edition, revised. It was a good thing in its original 
form and is better now. One need not be a Cornell man—under- 
graduate or alumnus—to appreciate it. (20 cts.) ——MESSRS. AP- 
PLETON have published a paper-covered, as well as a cloth-bound, 
edition of C. L. Norton’s ‘Handbook of Florida: Part I.: The 
Florida Coast.’ (50 cts. CHAS. BARNARD’S ‘ Handkerchief 
Garden’ appears in a new edition, this time under the imprint of 
the Garden Publishing Co. (25 cts. ——AN APPRECIATIVE me- 
moir of the late Prof. Wm. F. Allen of the Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity has been reprinted by the writer, David B. Frankenburger, 
from the report of the Proceedings of the State Historical Society 
on Jan. 2, 1890. 

Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

The Poems in‘ The Passionate Pilgrim.’—A correspon- 
dent in Baltimore ‘cannot understand’ what I meant by 
saying in Tue Critic of Feb. 8 (p. 64) that the twenty 

. “aie : teal, er ‘ 
pieces in “The Passionate Pilgrim’ are ‘counted as 
twenty-one in most editions of Shakespeare, and as twenty- 
two in some’; and he asks an explanation of the state- 
ment. ‘The poem which has sometimes been cut in two 
is the last in the series, ‘As it fell upon a day,’ etc., the 
first twenty-eight lines being taken as a separate composi- 
tion. Even so careful a critic as Halliwell-Phillipps ac- 
cepted this division in his ‘Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare,’ until I called his attention to the mistake. How 
did he and others happen to make the mistake? . The poem 
(except lines 27, 28) was first printed in Richard Barnfield’s 
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‘Poems: In divers humors,’ 1! 598; but the first twenty- 
eight lines of it appear also in ‘Englands Helicon,’ 1600, 
where it is subscribed ‘Ignoto.’ In ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim’ 
of 1599 there is an apparent division between lines 26 and 
27 (as there printed), but it is only apparent. The pirate 
Jaggard was hard put to fill his sixpenny booklet with the 
matter he had managed to steal. He printed it on but one 
side of the leaf, and to eke it out further he inserted an 
ornamental head-piece and tail-piece on each page, with the 
smallest possible portions of text between. This particular 
poem is thus spread over four pages, in portions of 14, 12 
(27 and 28 wanting) 14 and 16 lines. There is something 
like a break in the sense at the end of the second page; but, 
as Mr. Edmonds has remarked, in the preface to his reprint 
(London, 1870) of the 1599 edition of the ‘ Pilgrim,’ the 
poet’s object ‘being to show the similarity of his griefs to 
those of the nightingale, he devotes the lines ending with 
sorrowing to the bird,’ and then ‘takes up his own woes 
with the line Whilst as fickle fortune smil'd, and enlarges 
upon them to theend of the ode.’ The editorof ‘ Englands 
Helicon’ seems to have taken the first two pages from the 
‘ Pilgrim,’ supposing them to be acomplete poem; but think- 
ing that it ended too abruptly, he added the couplet, 
Even so, poor birde like thee, 
None a-live will pitty mee. 

His signing the pieee ‘ Ignoto’ shows that he did not regard 
it as Shakespeare's; for he attached Shakespeare’s name 
to the lines ‘On a day, alack the day,’ etc. (from ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost ’), which he also borrowed from the ‘ Pilgrim.’ 
He was not aware that the other poem was Barnfield’s, but 
he evidently understood that Jaggard’s ascription of the 
entire contents of his ‘larcenous bundle of verse’ to Shake- 
speare was not to be trusted. 

The other poem, which has been wrongly divided in every 
edition of Shakespeare except mine (and in the earlier issues 
of ¢hat), includes the verses numbered as xiv. and xv. of 
* The Passionate Pilgrim’ in the ‘Globe’ and other stand- 
ard editions, and beginning respectively ‘Good night, good 
rest,’ and ‘Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east!’ 
In the ‘ Pilgrim’ of 1599.the first two stanzas are on one 
page, the next two on another, and the last stanza on a 
third. Dowden, in his introduction to the ‘Griggs’ fac- 
simile of the book (London, 1883), gave excellent reasons 
for regarding the five stanzas as one poem; but he did not 
see—what I was the first to point out—that the typography 
of the 1599 edition proves its unity beyond all question. 
The third stanza does mot begin with the /arge inttial letter 
which elsewhere in the book is used to mark the beginning 
ofa poem. There is similar typographical evidence that the 
other poem should not be divided. This is a good illustra- 
tion of the positive value of these fac-simile reprints of the 
early editions to the critical student. 

It may be added that in the ‘Poems: Written by Wil. 
Shake-speare, Gent.’ published in 1640 (which included a 
number of the Sonnets, some of the poems from the ‘ Pil- 
grim,’ and ‘A Lover’s Complaint,’ together with a few trans- 
lations from Ovid and other pieces evidently not by Shake- 
speare), the five stanzas of ‘Good night, good rest,’ appear 
as one poem, with the title ‘Loth to Depart.’ Malone (in 
his ‘Supplement,’ 1780) seems to have been the first editor to 
divide it; and, as we have seen, the error passed undetected 
for more than a century. 

The reader is probably aware that xix: of the ‘ Pilgrim’ 
(xx. in most modern editions) is an imperfect version of 
Marlowe’s ‘ Come, live with me,’ etc., with ‘Love’s Answer,’ 
a fragment attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh. ‘ My flocks 
feed not,’ etc. (xvii.), was taken by Jaggard from Thomas 
Weelkes’s ‘ Madrigals,’ 1597, and is pretty certainly not 
Shakespeare’s. Weelkes was the composer of the music in 
his book, but not necessarily the author of the words. It is a 


significant fact that in ‘Englands Helicon,’ 1600, this poem 
(like the first part of ‘As it fell upon a day’) is subscribed 
* Ignoto.’ 
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The opinion I expressed in the former note concerning 
the three ‘ Venus and Adonis’ sonnets (leaving out the one 
by Griffin) is that of the majority of critics; but Swinburne 
calls them ‘doggrel . “noticeable only for the porcine 
quality of prurience,’ and believes that they were written by 
*some ready hack of unclean hand’ whom Jaggard, influ- 
enced by the popularity of Shakespeare’s long poem on the 
same subject, hired to supply them: Lest some reader who 
is not familiar with Swinburne’s ‘Study of Shakespeare’ 
should write to ask whether I have not inadvertently as- 
cribed this criticism to the wrong man, let me say that it is 
veritably Swinburne’s. Vide ‘I. Samuel,’ x. 11. . 





The So-called Gunther Autograph of Shakespeare.—A 
Chicago reader of Tue Critic is surprised that, in my notice 
of Judge Chamberlain’s paper on the supposed autograph 
of Shakespeare in the Boston Public Library, ‘the one in 
possession of Mr. Gunther is not mentioned ’ with the others. 
Judge Chamberlain doubtless knows that this ‘ autograph’ 
is unquestionably a careful reproduction of the third signa- 
ture on the poet’s will—so exact in every stroke that it could 
hardly have been made with intent to deceive. For myself, 
I was sure of this when I first saw a photograph of the 
writing. It is amusing to read in a recent Chicago letter to 
a Boston daily paper that ‘ Mr. Gunther’s pearl of great price, 
an autograph of Shakespeare, on high authority believed to 
be genuine, reposes for the present in some place of security 
remote from public view.’ I doubt whether the owner him- 
self now believes it to be genuine. It is certain that some 
excellent critics are a little ashamed of having been inclined 
at first to consider it so. 





Women as Players of Male Parts in Shakespeare.—Mr. Ws 
R. Jenkins of New York sends me the following note:— 


Apropos of your remarks concerning the personation of Shake- 
speare’s Iago by a woman, it may be of interest to mention some 
other of Shakespeare’s male characters which have received female 
interpretation. Such characters as Sebastian in ‘ Twelfth Night’ 
have always been played by women, but the more masculine and 
sturdy individuals do not seem to have been attempted by them 
until a Mrs. Webb, in 1788, at the Covent Garden Theatre, London, 
essayed Falstaff. Thechief merit of this performance, however, ac- 
cording tothe accounts of it, was in the fact that the lady filled Sir 
John's clothes without padding. The famous Mrs. Glover played 
Hamlet ; and since her time many other ladies have acted the part, 
among them being Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. Colman Pope, Miss Marriott 
and Miss Anna Dickinson, in New York. Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. Pope 
and Charlotte Cushman have appeared as Romeo; and, in the 
early days of the century, a Mrs. Battersby appeared as Macbeth at 
the old Park Theatre; where. also (in 1823) a Mrs. Baldwin tried 
the part of Mark Antony in ‘Julius Cesar.’ Later, Charlotte Cush- 
man gave avery creditable performance of Cardinal Wolsey in 
‘ Henry VIIL.,’ and, in 1872, a Mrs. Macready, at our Academy of 
Music, gave a representation of ‘The Merchant of Venice’ with 
herself as Shylock—perhaps the most difficult of Shakespeare’s 
male parts for a woman to render. Few of these male personations, 
except Miss Cushman’s, were remarkable as characterizations, 
their principal claim to attention being the anomaly of strong male 
parts assumed by women. ; 





Magazine Notes 

ARTISTICALLY, and in a literary way also, Mr. John La Farge’s 
‘From Tokio to Nikko’ is the most important article in The Cen- 
fury for March. The pictures are among the most beautiful that 
the magazine has ever published, which is saying a great deal. Too 
much praise cannot be given to the engravers who have so well re- 
produced the charm of the drawings, some of which we had the 
pleasure of seeing not long after the artist’s return from Japan. 
The engravings of ‘The Waterfall’ and of ‘ Nikko-San’ seem to us 
particularly good. This month’s instalment of Joseph Jefferson’s 
‘Autobiography’ is especially bright and readable. It deals with 
the opening of Laura Keene’s theatre, with ‘Our American Cousin’ 
and the Dickens plays, and is very well illustrated. ‘Gloucester 
Cathedral,’ ‘ Prehistoric Remains in the Ohio Valley,’ ‘Some Way- 
side Places in Palestine’ and ‘ The Sun-dance of the Sioux’ are il- 
lustrated articles on subjects of generalinterest. ‘Glasgow: A 
Municipal Study,’ by Albert Shaw, is not illustrated, but will be 
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none the less widely read. Richard Malcolm Johnston's very 
amusing ‘Self-Protection of Mr. Littlebury Roach ’ and instalments 
of « — Olivia’ aud ‘ The Merry Chanter ’ are the fiction of the 
number. - 


Theodore Child gives a readable account in the March Harper's 
of the ‘ Winged Victory of Samothrace,’ a good wood-cut of which 
is the frontispiece of the number. Another and still more interest- 
ing article dealing with ancient art is Dr. Charles Waldstein’s 
on ‘ The Restored Head of Iris in the Parthenon Frieze.’ It is il- 
lustrated with several engravings and a plan showing where the 
head was found. We are still engaged with matters relative to art 
and artists in Anne Thackeray Ritchie’s essay on ‘John Ruskin,’ 
illustrated with views of his honse and surroundings at Brantwood ; 
and in Elizabeth Robins Pennell’s ‘ Venetian Boats,’ with pictures 
— off duty, of Venetian milk-boats, crabbers, fish-baskets 
and other aquatic or semi-aquatic things. A hard nut for the 
naturalist is Prof. Hensoldt’s article on ‘The Naja-Kallu, or Cobra 
Stone.” ‘ Manilla and Its Surroundings’ are described by Dr. Samuel 
Kneeland and illustrated after photographs and drawings. The 
editor’s various receptacles for wise, witty and curious odds and ends 
are full this month to overflowing. 


It has been reserved for Aubrey de Vere to give, in two smooth- 
flowing sonnets, the keenest and truest ‘ appreciation ’ of Browning 
that we have come across since his death. ‘ Hard-headed, aye but 
tender-hearted lays,’ ‘ song’s short-hand strain,’ more truly picture 
Browning’s muse than many pages of learned disquisition. The 
February number of Macmillan's, which contains this tribute to 
Robert Browning, has alsoa charming essay about a man of quite 
opposite mould—‘ Lord Chesterfield ’'—by Mr. Augustine Birrell. 
Sam Johnson's hard sayings are shown to have been too hard. 
Lord Chesterfield’s manners and his morals are both highly re- 
spectable, Mr. Birrell thinks ; his motives it is that are mean and 
weak. His failure is pathetic, or would be if we could sympathize 
with himin his aim. A. G. Bradley writes of ‘The American Bor- 
derers,’ a theme of which much more might be made than Mr. 
Bradley makes of it. Other readable articles are ‘Oxford, Demo- 
cratic and Popular’; ‘The Diary of a Successful Man’ and 
‘Madame D’Arblay.’ 

The English Illustrated for February opens with a poem by 
William Morris in ballad metre and on a Robin Hood sort of story. 
—‘ The Hall and the Wood.’ ‘A Whitechapel Street,’ with its ped- 
dlers, beggars and street Arabs, is described by E. Dixon and il- 
lustrated by Hugh Thompson. Winchelsea, with its ruins and its 
cottages, furnishes several pretty pictures. Sir Julian Goldschmid, 
Bart, M.P., tells how he went ‘to ’Frisco.’ We learn all about 
‘Bells and Belfries,’ the belfries of Mechlin and Tournay and Stras- 
burg and Antwerp, that is to say, and the modern bells of Van 
Aerschodt and the ancient bell of St. Culin, from the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, M.A. ‘The Professor’s Piano’ is a clever story by Miss 
Clemintina Black; and there are music and verse of ‘Six Love 
Lyrics’ by Joseph Bennett and Hamish McCunn. 


The most notable article in the February Cosmopolitan is Mr, 
Edward Hamilton Bell’s history of ‘The Development of Trousers. 
He shows how that unesthetic article of dress was originally an 
Aryan institution ; how it was brought from the remote East into 
Europe by Celt and Teuton, into Assyria and Asia Minor by the 
Medes and Persians; how the Continental Greeks made a grave 
mistake in despising it as effeminate, how the more judicious 
Remans adopted it for their soldiers from the manly warriors of 
Gaul and Germany. He pursues the theme to modern times 
through all the fashions of the Renaissance and the Revolution ; 
and traces back the modern Briton’s love of loud check patterns to 
pre-Roman times, when his forefathers wore the ¢ruzs of gaily 
checkered plaid. On one point Mr. Bell is silent. Hesays nothing . 
to dispel the mystery surrounding the nether habiliments of the 
Highland Scotch, whose country Mr. Stevenson has nicknamed 
‘the Land of the Naked Knee.’ If the ¢rués, or trews, was a 
Celtic institution, how comes it that the Ettrick Shepherd compares 
the assembly of the Celtic Association to the hosts of heaven 


Planked on a wet cloud, without any breeches, 
Just like the Celtic, met to make speeches ? 


Herbert Pierson in Zhe Cosmopolitan for March writes of the 
‘Evolution of the Gondola ’—an article which should be read-in 
connection with Mrs. Pennell’s article in Harfer's. ‘Berlin, the 
City of the Kaiser,’ is described by Mary Stuart Smith, and ‘Signal 
Codes, Savage and Scientific,’ by William H. Gilder, with illustra- 
tions of Eskimo and European signalling. ‘Easter in Jerusalem,’ 
by Frank G. Carpenter, is illustrated with pictures of churches, 
mosques, people and ceremonies. ‘The Desert’ is illustrated by 
Col. Chaillé-Long ; and the history of ‘ The Militia’ is recounted by 
Capt. Daniel M. Taylor, U.S. A. H.H. Boyesen’s story, ‘ A Can- 
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didate for Divorce’; Francis Albert Doughty’s poem, ‘A Harp of 
Auld Lang Syne’; and Dr. Edward Everett Hale's always interest- 
ing paper on Social Problems (this time he writes of Universal 
Education) help to make a number of more than average merit. 


The March Magazine {fee History contains a or 
«Celebrating the Birth of William Bradford,’ by Thomas Bradford 
Drew of Plymouth, Mass. The Hon. Charles K. Tuckerman 
writes from Italy of ‘Sir Jchn Bowring and American Slavery.’ 
‘ Hawthorne’s First Printed Article’ is a sketch by Kate Tannatt 
Woods. The leading illustrated paper is a picture of ‘ Life in New 
York Fifty Years Ago’ by the editor. The period reproduced 
opens with the completion of the Erie Canal, when Dickens was 
here, being féted and complimented beyond any other writer of his 
generation. 

Late numbers of the Vuova Antologéa contain extremely interest- 
ing notices of ‘Browning in Italy,’ by E. Nencioni, and Bryce’s 
‘American Commonwealth,’ by the veteran historian Villari. The 
latter is pronounced a classic, and is put at the head of books writ- 
ten by foreigners on America, ‘ opening as it does and placing be- 
fore Europe an enormous number of political, moral and social 
problems destined to occupy the attention of philosophers and 
statesmen for a long time to come.’ The review is not without 
errors, as where it states that the number of Representatives in the 
lower house of Congress is ‘now fixed at 325.’ Nencioni isa 
passionate Browningite, and his article contains personal and 
critical reminiscences of the poet. For him Browning’s unintelli- 
gibility seems as clear as Arno-water when it first comes down from 
its mountain-springs, and he writes not only with admiration of 
him but with an enthusiasm for Mrs. Browning that leads him to 
enshrine her beside Sappho. The whole article is charmingly 
appreciative and penetrating. 


In The Political Science Quarterly for March, Prof. Anson D. 
Morse of Amherst examines the political theories of Alexander 
Hamilton; Prof. Edwin Seligman of Columbia treats the history of 
the ‘General Property Tax’ in Europe and the United States, and 
shows why all attempts to reach personal property fail; J. P. Dunn, 
Jr., State Librarian of Indiana, writes on ‘ The Mortgage Evil’ in 
the West; Prof. Simon N. Patten of the University of Pennsylvania 
criticises David A. Wells’s ‘Recent Economic Changes’; Irving 
B. Richman discusses ‘ United States Citizenship’ ; and Prof. Frank 
J. Goodnow of Columbia completes his description of the new Prus- 
sian system of local government, in which the ideas of Stein have 
obtained complete expression. The number contains reviews of 
over twenty recent political, economic and legal publications. 


The January E¢hzcal Record closes the second volume and the 
second year of this periodical, during which time it has grown from 
40 to over 240 pages. Dr. Paul Shorey analyzes ‘The Idea of 
Justice’ in Plato's ‘Republic,’ and Carroll Wright outlines the 
scheme of a School of Economics. Prof. Ladd gives the programme 
of ethical teaching at Yale University, and Prof. Fullerton that of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Felix Adler contributes a 
valuable paper on Divorce and furnishes some formidable statistics 
in regard to its rapid growth and prevalence in the United States, 
where it is more on the increase A in any country of Europe. In 
the present imperfect state of our knowledge, no conscientious 
student would attempt to give the causes of this phenomenon with 
any degree of confidence, says Prof. Adler; but among them, he 
ventures to suggest, first, the higher position of women here than 
elsewhere. ‘The frequency of divorce is perhaps the obverse side 
of the medal whose bright side is the elevation of the female sex. 
American women will simply not tolerate what German or even 
English women would bear without a protest.’ A second cause he 
finds in the migratory habits of the American people—their general 
restlessness and mobility, and still a third, more deeply seated and 
difficult to deal with than all the rest, in the false idea of individual- 
ism fostered by a democracy which has not yet reached its highest 
and truest development. According to Prof. Adler, the remedy 
does not lie in suppression—in the strictness of the divorce code: 
the physician called in to treat a case of grave disease does not di- 
rect his energies toward a repression of the symptoms. ‘The real 
evil is the failure of marriage in an increasing number of cases. 

The failure of marriage is the disease and divorce is but 
the symptom.’ Into this problem the Professor does not enter. 


The paper is to be continued and will no doubt give further food 
for thought. 





THE Austro-German admirers of Scheffel, the poet of the 
‘Trompeter von Sackingen,’ have formed a society to be called 
the Scheffel-Bund, and will shortly issue, under the editorship of 
Herr A. Breitner, a‘ Scheffel-Gedenbuch,’ containing contributions 
from a host of writers, artists, and composers. 
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WHENEVER I see the portrait of a literary man and do not recog- 
nize the face, I am pretty sure of being right if I call it Bret Harte. 
No two pictures of Mr. Harte are the same, and none that has 
been engraved of late years looks at all like him. The one that 
looks the least like him is that in the current number of Zhe Book 
Buyer. Either he has changed very much in the last three years, 
or this is not a very good likeness. When I saw Mr. Harte in 
London three summers ago, his hair was long and gray and in- 
clined to wave, and his mustache was snow-white. In this pict- 
ure his hair is still gray, but it is cropped close to his head, and his 
mustache is almost black. Then the nose has much more of a 
hook and is thicker than his, and the eyes have not the gleam of 
quiet humor that always lurks in the originals. 1 must say, how- 
ever, that it is a much more pleasing picture of Mr. Harte than the 
one in Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s illustrated catalogue. I prefer 
the shorn locks of this picture to the poetic wildness of the hair in 
that. The very best pictures of Bret Harte that I know of were 
taken by Kurtz the first year of his fame, just after the publication 
of ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp’ and other short stories. I have 
one of those, with his neat autograph signature attached, which he 
gave me at the time. 





‘MR. HENRY JAMES,’ says The Atheneum, ‘has for some time 
been engaged in dramatizing one of his own novels,’ Curiosity is 
eS as to which of Mr. James’s novels is to be seen upon the 


oards. Not many of them are, or could easily be, adapted to pro- 
duction on the stage. 





I WAS NOT a little puzzled by a portrait of Burns exhibited at 
the Aldine Club on the occasion of its formal housewarming. It 
was a daguerreotype, loaned by Mr. Stedman. But Burns died in 
1796. when Daguerre was only seven years old, and forty years or 
so before the daguerreotype had become an actuality. On inquir- 
ing into the matter, 1 was told that the picture might have been 
made by ‘ an eminent Christian Scientist,’ or perhaps was a repro- 
duction of a contemporaneous. portrait. Light came when I was 
referred to The Century of Sept., 1883, and there found a frontis- 
piece likeness of Robert Burns reproduced from ‘a daguerreotype 
from a miniature in the possession of Mr. Stedman.” 





HAVE YOU NOTICED how the advertisements of the new transla- 
tion of Marie Bashkirtseff's Journal are worded? They speak of 
giving all the ‘suppressed’ passages, and would like, I fancy, to 
make the reader think that there were passages in the book that 
were not altogether what they should be. Now I may say plainly 
that Mlle. Bashkirtseff’s Journal is the pink of propriety. Mrs, 
Serrano edited her translation, and her editing has greatly helped 
it. Furthermore, her translation is written in good English, while 
that of the two gentlemen who have made the other is in bad 
American. 

THE CORRESPONDENT (‘J. J. B.’ of Waldoboro, Maine) who 
sends the following, remarks that it is an actual transcript of per- 
sonal experience :—* The Homeric age is not only in the infancy of 
the race, but also of the individual. The writer at the beginning 
of his public education was asked in regard to the first letter of the 
alphabet, “ What is that?” He paused in silence and wonder 
over the profound mystery, and doubtless would have said if he had 
been older, ‘‘ There you have me, stranger ;’” but when the question 
was asked of the next letter, he recognized the hieroglyphics on a 
building, which had for him a far deeper interest than the seat of 
learning, and in delight at the discovery exclaimed, “ Barn-door.” 
Like a celebrated philosopher, he recanted his heresy under penal dis- 
cipline, and accepted tradition and authority. Perhaps his experience 
was of value to him in after life, and enabled him to recognize latent 
genius in some brilliant answers he received in school supervision, 
When certain localities were described as celebrated watering- 

laces, he asked, ‘“‘ What is a watering place?” The question was 
Sapend the average intellect, till the confidence which truth alone 
inspires brought out the answer in triumphant tones: “A good 
place to water horses.” Another boy, while reading slowly and 
painfully, gave a rendering to a well-known passage, which has 
wholly escaped our modern revisers: “And there came a certain 
poor widow, and she threw in two mitts, which made a fair- 
thing.”’ 





‘IT TAKES all kinds to make a world’ is an old saying. 


It may 
also be said that it takes all kinds to make ‘ collectors,’ 


I have 


spoken on this subject before and, I believe, expressed my sympa- 
thy with collectors of certain sorts of things. But there are two 
kinds of collectors with whom I cannot feel any sympathy—those 
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who collect postage-stamps and those who collect coins. There 
does seem to be a shadow more of sanity, or perhaps I may say 
less of mania, in the collecting of coins, for they sometimes have 
intrinsic worth ; but cancelled postage stamps—what can be their 
value? And yet Bangs & Co, have just sold a collection for sev- 
eral thousand” dollars. It was owned by a Philadelphian, and 
was well known to stamp collectors. The collection of coins 
owned by Mr. Lorin G. Parmelee of Boston will be sold by the 
same firm in May or June. This also is a well-known collection, 
and probably the finest in existence of American and Colonial 
coins. Mr. Parmelee, who is quite an old gentleman, made his for- 
tune—pray don’t smile—as a bean-baker at the Hub, and in the line 
of his business he began saving odd pennies that came to his 
drawer, He got quite.a number of rare coins in this way, and 
he became so interested in the pursuit that he went into it system- 
atically. He has been known to give as much as $10,000 for a col- 
lection that had only a few pieces in it that he wanted. Some of 
his coins are entirely unique and so valuable that he has kept them 
in safe-deposit vaults. Not much pleasure in this sort of ownership, 
I should say. I can, however, see some point of interest in a coin 
collection, and such aone as this of Mr. Parmlee’s is of sufficient 
ney interest and value to be owned by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 





MR. HALL CAINE has recently experienced what he calls ‘a 

enuine and, I trust, not unworthy thrill of the heart’ on find- 
ing that down to a few weeks ago there lived close to his own 
door a lady, Mrs. Stanger, who knew Southey, had been spoken to 
by Wordsworth, been patted on the head by Coleridge, and had 
once ‘seen Shelley plain.’ This lady died in her eighty-sixth 
year, says the London Literary World, and is said to have been 
much beloved in Keswick. Her maiden name was Calvert, and she 
was aniece of Raisley Calvert, at whose death Wordsworth came 
into the legacy that enabled him to devote his life to poetry. 





THE AUTHOR of ‘The New Priest in Conception Bay,’ the 
American novel recently reissued with so much success, has been 
besought to so change the current of the story as to bring to hfe 
again the bero of the book, his correspondent finding the death 
of Father Debree an event too painful for the purposes of fiction ! 
‘A tragic poem, of terrible beauty,’ is what Ripley pronounced the 
description of the poor priest’s perishing in the snow. 





‘ THE CRITIC in a recent issue makes a very amusing blunder,’ 
says the Star. ‘It speaks of a bequest to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts in the “the will of the late William Warren, the actor.” 
Now, William Warren, the actor, as THE CRITIC ought to know, 
died several years ago, and the disposition of his estate was long 
since made public. 
Museum was a William Wilkins Warren, a rich man as far removed 
in every way from Warren the actor as the north pole is from the 
south pole.’ But does not the Star go astray in not capitalizing 
the North and South Poles? This is almost as bad as ‘ speaking 
disrespectfully of the Equator.’ 





MR. GLADSTONE is one of those authors who like seclusion 
when they write. He has gone to Oxford, where a suite of rooms 
in All Souls’ College has been placed at his disposal, and there he 
will busy himself with his articles for English and American maga- 
zines. One would have supposed that . would have found the 


necessary seclusion at Hawarden Castle, but it may have been that - 


he felt that in his own house he could not deny himself to visitors 
while at All Souls’ his seclusion would be respected. 





Boston Letter 


I HAVE LATELY seen in Mr. William Ordway Partridge’s studio, 
in this city, the clay model of his bronze statue of Shakespeare, 
which is to be placed in Lincoln Park, Chicago. It impressed me 
as of unusual felicity and power alike in external portraiture and in 
the insight which it shows into the genius and character of its sub- 
ject. The poet is represented in the play-room, seated in an Eliza- 

than chair, with his head turned as if about to speak to some one. 
One hand rests upon the back of the chair, holding a play-book ; 
the other is placed easily upon the left knee. The simplicity of 
the pose is noticeable, as well as the mild dignity of the face, and 
the manly grace of the figure. I do not know that I can do better 
than quote Dr, W. J. Rolfe’s opinion of the model as expressed in a 
letter to the sculptor: ‘I have seen no counterfeit presentment of 
Shakespeare, either in painting or sculpture, that comes so nearly 
up to my conception of the man as well as the poet.’ The model 
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had also been warmly praised by Phillips Brooks, and Edward 
Robinson of the Museum of Fine Arts, before it was accepted by 
the trustees of the Johnston bequest. 

Having known the sculptor for a number of years, and observed 
the earnest devotion to his art, I feel that his success is the legiti- 
mate reward of genius and labor, Mr. Partridge is only twenty- 
eight years of age. He was born in Paris, and his early life was 
passed in France and Germany. He came to Boston when nine 
years old, and remained here till he entered Columbia College, where 
he stayed but one year, going abroad for his health by advice of 
his physician. While preparing for college he had practised draw- 
ing and modelling, oan as a student he used to see a good deal of 
John Rogers, the sculptor, who is his cousin. He studied elocution 
at Stuttgart with Kauffman, one of the court actors, as a preparation 
for the stage. But his passion for sculpture led him to begin work- 
ing in clay at Naples in one of the little shops on the Santa Lucia 
with one of the simple modellers who make copies of statuary in 
the Borbonico Museum. After visiting Rome with artistic purpose, 
he settled down in Florence and entered the studio of the famous 
sculptor, Galli. There he began in earnest his work as a sculptor. 
He was then twenty-one years of age. His first bust, life-size, and 
his first models were done there. Then he did a little work in 
Paris before returning to the United States. He subsequently en- 
tered a school of acting in New York, and soon after made his 
débt at Wallack’s Theatre. 

Soon after his return from Europe Mr. Partridge executed the 
head of an old Scotch lady, ninety-seven years of age, which an 
eminent critic said would make his reputation as a_ sculptor. 
Among other admirers of this work was Thomas Davidson, with 
whom the artist afterward lived, and whom he regards as a power 
in directing his artistic thinking. He studied dramatic literature 
with Davidson, and lectured on Goethe at the Concord School of 
Philosophy, acted occasionally and had classes in elocution. In 
Boston and other cities he gave readings from Keats and Shelley 
which attracted a good deal of attention. These efforts were for 
the purpose of obtaining means to pursue his studies in scilpture 
in Europe, and he executed a number of works which brought him 
orders for others. He married a few years ago, and went abroad, 
where he studied with Pio Welonski, the noted Polish sculptor in 
Rome. Mr. Partridge regards all his literary and artistic work as 
leading up to the conception and execution of his statue of Shake- 
speare. 

"eas, Mifflin & Co. will publish about the middle of March, 
Bret Harte’s‘ Waif of the Plains,’ a new story which has the 
characteristic flavor of the author's best sketches of California life, 
with vivid descriptions of scenes, incidents, and persons that he has 
invested with the individuality of his genius. The same firm have 


,in press ‘ Jack Horner,’ a novel by Mrs Tierman, author of ‘ Homo- 


selle,’ one of the Ticknors’ Round Robin series, which had con- 
siderable popularity. Her new novel has an original and attractive 
flavor. On March 22 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish a book 
of value for housekeepers, entitled ‘ Liberal Living upon Narrow 
Means,’ by Mrs, Christine Terhune Herrick, daughter of Marion 
Harland. 

The March Arena has a temperate article on ‘Rum and the 
Rum Power,’ by the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, combating Henry 
George’s views in favor of free rum. In‘ The Present Aspect of 
Religious Thought in Germany,’ Rabbi Solomon Schindler holds 
that religious hypocrisy and the most shocking irreligion are united 
there. Helena Modjeska’s second paper of ‘Reminiscences of 
DébGts in Different Lands,’ deals with her engagements in San 
Francisco and London, In the latter city she acted in a play which 

assed the scrutiny of the Lord Chamberlain by being rebaptized 
rom ‘Camille’ to ‘ Heartsease.’ Wilson Barrett, her manager, 
posted large bills bearing only her tamily name, which made peo- 
ple ask ‘What is Modjeska? Is it alive?’ and some guessers 
thought it a tooth-wash or a cosmetic. In ‘ The Glory of To-Day,” 
the first of the No Name Series, the present is exalted at the ex- 
pense of the past. A.C. Wheeler, in‘ The Extinction of Shake- 
speare,’ takes the ground that the public has outgrown the great 
dramatist. 

The New England Magazine for March has a notable illustrated 
article, ‘The United States Supreme Court,’ by James D. Colt. D. 
D. Slade contributes an interesting sketch entitled ‘A New-Eng- 
land Country Gentleman In the Last Century’—Henry Bromfield 
—a member of a historic Boston family, whose name has been 
given to one of our streets. Caroline H. Stanley describes ‘A Suc- 
cessful Woman’s Club,’ the oldest society for women in America, 
which still flourishes at Kalamazoo, ‘Calvin’s Influence on the 
New England Town Meeting’ is traced by Arthur May Mowry. 
Frederic P. Noble considers ‘Chautauqua as A New Factor in 
American Life.’ A picturesque story of colonial days in Boston, 
‘ A Strange Dinner Party,’ is by Grace Ellery Channing. In Tarry 
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at Home Papers Dr. E. E. Hale chats about the literary attrac- 
tions of Providence. 

Judge Mellen Chamberlain, Librarian of the Boston Public Library, 
has published in pamphlet form his ‘ Remarks on the New Histori- 
cal School,’ which were delivered at a recent meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. While praising the new methods for 
their broadening and deepening influence upon the study of history, 
he points out their tendency to unduly exalt the unity of historic 
causes and effects. His particular example is the late Prof. John- 
ston’s ‘ Connecticut,’ in the American Commonwealth Series, which 
he claims misstates the migration from Massachusetts to.Connecti- 
cut as that of towns rather than of individuals, and the influence of 
these towns instead of the people composing them, in forming a Coni- 
monwealth. The difference between the character of towns and of 
states is acutely set forth in this remarkable pamphlet. 

Mr. Edward Bellamy is to be editor in chief of The Natzonalizst. 
The announcement will be made in the March number of the maga- 
zine, and is expected to give a great impetus to its cause. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Aldrich, who have been taking a Southern 
trip as far as Florida, are expected home in the course of a week or 
ten days. 


Boston, March 3, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





Robert Browning 


THE first of the course of readings from the poems of Rob- 
ert Browning by Sarah Cowell Le Moyne was given at the 
Lyceum Theatre on Monday afternoon. The selection was 
“In a Balcony.’ There was an audience of fair proportions, 
recruited almost wholly from the gentler sex. The second 
reading will be given next Monday afternoon, the selections 
being ‘A Tale,’ ‘Andrea del Sarto,’ ‘Count Gismond,’ ‘ Up 
at a Villa—Down in the City,’ and ‘ Childe Roland to the 
Dark TowerCame.’ Of the reading last Monday, the Z7imes 
remarks :— 


The method employed by Mrs. Le Moyne at the reading-desk, of 
partly portraying, partly suggesting the different individualities of 
the poem, will probably be the closest approach we shall have to 
a representation of this fragmentary drama, which, though it treats, 
with wonderful directness and force, of certain phases of human 
passion and experience, lacks the most common quality of a mod- 
ern play—dramatic action. In Mrs. Le Moyne’s conscientious and 
sympathetic rendering of the poem, only one of its personages, the 

ueen, stands forth plainly as a thoroughly human, complex per- 
sonage. This, perhaps, is partly due to the reader’s elocutionary 
limitations, for her voice and manner when she read the Queen’s 
speeches were certainly more closely in accord with the subject 
than when Norbert or Constance was supposed to be talking. . 
Mrs. Le Moyne’s delivery of the Queen’s confession to Constance 
‘was as powerful and picturesque as anything lately heard from the 
reading platform in this city. The bitter irony and furious passion 
of her outburst against the sham of her fifty years of ‘ marble state- 
liness’ were splendidly simulated. 


A portrait of Irving's son, accompanying an account in 
The Pall Mall of the performance of Browning’s ‘ Straf- 
ford’ by the Oxford amateurs last month, shows a very 
handsome face, suggesting both Maurice Barrymore's and 
that of the young man’s father. Of the performance itself, 
the Gazette says:— 


It was hardly to be expected that the plain and straight-forward 
elocution demanded by the majority af Shakespearean speeches 
could be applied with equal success to the perpetually broken and 
thapsodical lines which abound in ‘ Strafford’; and in this respect, 
perhaps, shortcomings were most apparent. To bestow fitting 
— and appropriate intonation upon each and every word of 
such a part the luckless hero of this play would tax the capabilities 
of the oldest and most experienced actor But Mr. Henry Irving— 
with the spirit of his father doubtless stirring strong within him— 
rose to the occasion in a manner which surprised every one. The 
ease and grace of his gesture, the subtlety of his facial expression, 
and the skilfully graduated transitions from quiet pathos to’power- 
ful intensity, were all admirable, and stamped him at once as an ac- 
tor of rich promise. 


One of the-very latest portraits of Browning was paint- 


ed by an American, Mr. John W. Alexander, on his roving: 


commission from Zhe Century in 1886. One of the poet’s 
most intimate friends, who was present at the sittings, pro- 
nounced the likeness capital. In an attempt to determine 
*Browning’s Place in Literature,’ Emily Shaw Forman, 
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writing in the March Cosmopolitan, holds that ‘if there are 
some who yield to Robert Browning a larger place than to 
his brother-poet, it is because they have found a more sus- 
taining strength, a more penetrating sympathy, a more jubi- 
lant note, in his triumphant song, than in the sweet cadences 
and sad minors of the great Laureate.’ 





International Copyright 


THE report of its Committee on Patents and Trademarks 
was unanimously adopted by the Pan-American Conference 
on Monday, It is signed by José S. Decoud, Paraguay; 
Andrew Carnegie, United States, and Climaco Calderon, 
Columbia. It finds in the three treaties on copyright, trade- 
marks and patents, subscribed to by the representatives of 
the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Paraguay, 
Peru and Uraguay who attended the recent Congress of 
Private International Law of Montevideo, the principles 
which should be adopted throughout this continent ‘in 
order to assure and give effective protection to the rights of 
literary, artistic and industrial property acquired in any of 
the nations represented in this Conference.’ It continues:— 

In the treaties referred to, literary and artistic works, trademarks 
and patents of invention are clearly defined; in the same manner 
are prescribed the rights of authors and artists, proprietors of 
trademarks and inventors, which the contracting Powers guarantee 
and protect ; the formalities to be observed in obtaining this pro- 
tection and guarantee the limits of said rights, and the manner in 
wnich they may be exercised. All the conflicts on those subjects 
which may arise from diversity of legislation between the contract- 
ing States are settled by clear and precise provisions. Thus, for in- 
stance, in respect to literary and artistic copyrights, it is provided 
that authors and artists shall enjoy the rights accorded them by 
the law of the State in which the original publication or production 
of their works took place, but that no State is obliged to recognize 
such rights for a longer time than that allowed to authors who ob- 
tain the same right in that State. 

The resolution recommended by the Committee reads as 
follows:— 

Resolved, That the Conference recommend, both to those Govern- 
ments of America which accepted the proposition of holding the 
Congress [of Montevideo] but could not participate in its delibera- 
tions, and to those not invited thereto, but who are represented in 
this Conference, that they give their adhesion to said treaties, 

Mr. A. C. McClurg, the publisher, is President of the Chi- 
‘cago Copyright League, organized at Mr. Potter Palmer’s 
on Feb. 25; Prof. Swing, Franklin McVeagh, Joseph Kirk- 
land and Charles L. Hutchinson are its Vice Presidents; 
and among the officers and Council are Marshall Field, 
George A. Armour, E. G. Mason, Hobart C. Taylor, Regi- 
nald De Koven, Capt. Charles King, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. 
Wirt Dexter, Mrs. Henrotin and Mrs. Mary H. Catherwood. 
At its first meeting the League adopted the following reso- 
lution:— 

Resolved, That this meeting unanimously indorses the efforts of 
Congressman George E. Adams of Chicago toward securing the 
enactment of the Chace-Breckinridge International Copyright bill 
in the United States House of Representatives, and urges upon 
Congress the necessity for the immediate passage of said bill. 





Library Notes 


ON May 1 the Mercantile Library will move into the new build- 
ing, long unoccupied, at 67 Fifth Avenue—east side, first door be- 
low Fourteenth Street,—to remain one year, or until the new build- 
ing to be erected on its present site by the Clinton Hall Associa- 
tion, is ready for occupancy. Many volumes will have to be stored 
elsewhere, pending the Library’s return to Astor Place. The 
architect of the proposed new building is Mr. G. E. Harney. Its 
general style is to be that of the Italian Renaissance. The lower 
part will consist of a series of round arches, of a warm-colored gra 

ranite, rising two stories. Above this the material will be dark-bu 
rick, with red sandstone trimmings. The facade will be made of 


bays, divided by pilasters, and rising from the granite cornice to the 
top of the sixth story. There the middle three bays on the Astor 
The 
At the seventh floor a heavy cornice 


Place and Eighth Street sides will terminate in round arches. 
others will have square tops. 
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will encircle the building, and above this a twenty-five-foot story 
will be built, with large round arched windows. The whole will 
terminate with a bracketed cornice, surmounted by a balustrade. 
The seventh floor will contain the Board, catalogue and Librarian’s 
rooms and the circulating department of the library. The reading- 
room and reference department will occupy the floor below. The 
other floors are left open to be divided for offices when leased. The 
building will be absolutely fireproof, and it is estimated that the cost 
will be about $400,000. 

Mr. John Jacob Astor’s will provides that the income of the $400, 
000 which he left for the purchase and binding of books for the 
Astor Library shall be used for no other purpose whatsoever ; and 
that the income of the separate bequest of $50,000 shall be applied 
only to the payment of fees of not less than $10 per meeting to each 
of the Trustees who attends the sessions of the Board. Hitherto 
the Library has had no permanent buying fund, but Mr. Astor sup- 
plied money for that purpose from year to year, when he was not 
spending large sums for the extension of the building, or the print- 
ing of the catalogue. Even with its present endowment, the Library 
will have no money to squander. Its gifts from the Astor family 
have been as follows:—John Jacob Astor (the founder), $400,- 
000; Wm. B. Astor, about $550,000; the late John Jacob Astor, 
$790,482, the items being: for land and building, $214,663, 
for books, $482,000; for catalogue, $36,975 ; for current expenses, 
$6,854; for fees for Trustees, $50,000. The total of these dona- 
tions is $1,740,492. The late Mr. Astor, however, gave some very 
rare and valuable volumes to the library, in addition to his gifts of 
money. A correspondent of the Zzmes, apropos of the bequest to 
provide fees to the Trustees, quotes as follows from the Library’s 


charter: —‘ The Trustees shall not receive any compensation for - 


their services, except that if any of their number shall at any time 
be Superintendent he may receive compensation as such.’ 

The Trustees of the Lenox Library, in making their twentieth 
annual report to the Legislature, say that the total number of visi- 
tors in 1889 was 8708. An important addition to the picture- 
gallery has been made by the Treasurer, Mr. Alexander Maitland 
—a portrait of Van as Livingston, by Sir Henry Raeburn. The 

urchase of the library of the late President, Robert Lenox Kennedy, 

as greatly enhanced the value of previous possessions. The 
Drexel Musical Library—the legacy of the late Mr. Joseph W. 
Drexel—has been completely arranged in special cases, and the pub- 
lication of the catalogue is now in progress. During the year 
the Trustees have declined to sell to a kindred institution a portion 
of the property devised by the late Miss Henrietta Lenox, in 1887, 
although the proceeds of sucha sale would have largely increased 
their immediately available resources. The provisions of their 
charter, it seems, contemplate extensions of the design and scope of 
the institution, which may require the use of all the ground belong- 
ing to it. 

To call popular attention to the work and needs of the New York 
Free Circulating Library, the Trustees arranged a public meeting 
to be held at Chickering Hall on Thursday afternoon of this week, 
and secured the promise of addresses from ex-President Cleveland, 
President Low of Columbia, the Hon. Carl Schurz, ex-Judge Henry 
£. Howland, James C. Carter and Joseph H.Choate. Cards of in- 
vitation were sent to persons by whose attendance and interest it was 
believed the excellent cause this Library represents might be ad- 
vanced. 

The Association of State Librarians, which perfected its organi- 
zation in St. Louis last May, has sent out a circular calling atten- 
tion to the resolutions passed at its first sessions. These resolutions 
declare that the objects to be attained in each State in the course 
of improving the present laws on the subject-of State libraries should 
be the provision for the maintenance of a State library by each 
State by means of a continuous fund not dependent on annual ap- 
propriation ; the payment of salaries to librarians proportionate to 
the pay received by other officers in the public service; the pro- 
vision by law in each State for the speedy transmission under the 
direction of the State Librarian, to all State libraries, and to foreign 
Governments, of all public documents, reports, laws, transactions. 
etc., published by authority, and for the proper indexing and cata- 
loguing of their libraries, and the exchange or other disposition of 
‘duplicate books. The resolutions call for national legislation on 
the subject, looking toward free transportation by mail between 
State libraries, free transportation between libraries and depart- 
ments of foreign Governments, and for lower postage in general 
and exemption from duties on books imported for State libraries. 





PROF. HUXLEY is no longer able to attend public gatherings with 
comfort, owing partly to deafness and partly to his liability to 
become fatigued and voiceless by talking ; yet he is only sixty-five, 
and his great industry, range, and activity had given an idea that 
he had many more years of public work before him. 
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Sale of the Brevoort Library 


THE LIBRARY of the late James Carson Brevoort: of Brooklyn, 
sold last week by Bangs & Go., contained 1553 titles and brought 
$6880. Many public libraries were represented among the buyers 
of Americana who flocked to the sale, and the prices obtained cor- 
responded fairly enough with those that ruled at the Barlow sale of 
similar works last month. Some of the highest were as follows :— 
Reports of the Arctic expeditions from 1845 to 1860, in five volumes, 
$22.50; Pinelo’s ‘Epitome’ of Eastern and Western geography, the 
first American bibliography, Madrid, 1629, a quarto bound in vellum, 
$12; ‘ Relation’ of the Brétigny voyage, Paris, 1654, $15; ‘ Bulletin 
de la Société Géographique,’ $48.80; Burgoyne’s ‘A State of the 
Expedition from Canada,’ London, 1780, $12.50; Burney’s ‘ Chrono- 
logical History’ of voyages in the. Pacific Ocean, London, 1803-17, 
$17.50; Thomas Campanius’s ‘ Holmiensis,’ Stockholm, 1702, re- 
lating to the early settlements of the Swedes, lacking a frontispiece, 
having an imperfect plate, and a title-page in part fac-simile, 
brought $35.50; George Chalmer’s ‘Political Annals,’ London, 
1780, $11 ; Champlain’s ‘ GEuvres,’ Quebec, 1870, $13 ; ‘ Historia de 
Nueva Espafia,’ by Hernando Cortes, Mexico, 1770, $15; Daniel 
Coxe’s ‘ Description of the English Province of Carolina,’ London, 


-1741, $12.25 ; The Cramoisy series of Jesuit Memoirs, $40.30; 


Creuxius’s ‘ Historia Canadensis,’ $27.50 ; Gabriel Furman’s ‘ Notes’ 
on Brooklyn, 1824, $15.50; Gregorio Garcia’s ‘ Origin de las Indias’ 
$11.50; the ‘ Principiis Astronomiz ac Cosmographiz’ of Gemma, 
Antwerp, 1530, $18.50; ‘ Acts Passed by the General Assembly of 
the Colony of Georgia,’ 1755 to 1774, Wormsloe, 1881, $32.50; 
Gomara’s first and second part, in.one volume, of the ‘ Historia 
General de las Indias,’ 1553, with repaired margin and several leaves 
in fac-simile, $13; edition of Antwerp, 1564, 806; ‘ Novus Orbis’ 
of Grynzus, 1532, $21; of 1555, $10.50; Hakluyt’s ° Principal 
Navigations,’ 1589, containing the acconnt of Sir Francis Drake’s 
voyage to the South, $36; edition of 1599, lacking pages 617-619, $19; 
Evans edition of a ‘ Collection of Early Voyages,’ London, 1809-12, 
in five volumes, $80; The Federalist, 1788, two volumes, uncut, in 
boards, $25 ; Capt. John Knox’s ‘ Historical Journal,’ 1759, with 
several leaves badly stained, $18; Jean de Laet’s‘ Historie du Nou- 
veau Monde,’ Leyden, 1640, $10.50; the ‘ Historia de las Indias’ of 
Las Casas, Madrid, 1875-6, $26.25 ; Le Clercq’s ‘ Relation,’ Paris, 
1691, $8.75; Mare Lescarbot’s ‘ Historie de la Nouvelle France,’ 
Tross reprint of 1866, $24.75; Lewis’s ‘ Aboriginal Portraits,’ 
Philadelphia, 1825-7, $18; Maldonado’s ‘Imagen del Mundo,’ 
Alcala, 1626, $10.50; Thomas Mante’s ‘History of the Late 
War in North America,’ London, 1772, $42; a manuscript copy of 
voyages of Francis Drake and Edward Fonton, $14.50; a manu- 
script of Jean de Laet concerning a voyage to Brazil, $19; a 
manuscript of a voyage in the West Indies, $22; and a manu- 
script biographical account of Galvez, $10; an imperfect ‘ Peter 
Martyr and Oviedo,’ of 1534, $11.50; Martyr’s ‘ De Orbe 
Novo,’ Paris, 1587, $36; Peters’s ‘ Connecticut,’ $16 a copy, in poor 
condition ; a scarce Psalter in Hebrew, Greek, Arabic and Chaldaic, 
1516, $19; Ptolemy’s Geography, $21 ; Rafn’s ‘Antiquitates Ameri- 
canae,’ $13.50; Magellan’s ‘Relacion,’ $17.50; T. J. Rogers’s 
‘American Dictionary,’ $5.25; the ‘Nuremberg Chronicle,’ $65 ; 
Schoner’s‘ Luculentissima Quaedam Terrae Totius Descriptio,’ 
$30.50; Thevet’s ‘ Les Singvlaritez de la France Antarctiqve, Avtre- 
ment Nommée Amérique,’ the original edition, $20; an account in 
French of the latest discoveries in North America by La Salle, by 
*M. le Chevalier Tonti, Gouverneur du Fort Saint Louis, aux Isli- 
nois,’ Paris, 1697, $20; Viera’s ‘ Noticias de la Historia General of 
the Canary Islands,’ Madrid, 1772-6, $10.25 ; Hariot’s ‘Admiranda 
Narratio,’ the Latin version of the ‘ Briefe and True Report of the 
New Found Land of Virginia,’ $16.50; The Richmond (1819) re- 
print of Smith’s ‘ True Travels,’ $8.50; Stith’s ‘ Virginia,’ the Lon- 
don reprint of 1753, $9; Burk’s ‘ Virginia,’ Petersburg, 1804-16, . 
$46; ‘ The Present State of Virginia,’ London, 1724, by Hugh Jones, 
a worn copy, $14.50; Virginéa Historical Register, Richmond, 
1848-53, $24; ‘ Virginia Historical Society Collections,’ seven vol- 
umes, $22.75; a work published at Paris, 1867, by a‘ Geographe 
Bibliophile’ (d’ Avezac), on Waltzemuller, a presentation copy, 
with critical notes by Mr. Brevoort, $8.25; Marshall’s ‘ Washing- 
ton,’ London edition of 1804-07, bound by Pawson & Nicholson, 
$21.25; Ziegler’s ‘Quzintus Continentvr,’ 1532, $17.50; an ‘ Atlan- 
tic Neptune,’ published for the use of the Royal Navy, 1780, con- 
taining thirty-six maps, $26 ; fifty-one maps of America, by Arrow- 
smith, Faden, Carver, and others, 1775-96, $52.50; forty maps of 
the Revolutionary period, $45 ; forty-two published at Amsterdam in 
1774, by Coven & Mortier, $19; Ortelius’s ‘ Theatrum Orbis Terra- 
rum,’ published by Plantin in 1612, $18; and Cornelis Visscher’s 
‘Americe Nova Descriptio,’ 1701, containing twenty-five engraved 
maps of various parts of America, $18. ; 
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The Washington Memorial Arch 

MR. STANFORD WHITE is perfecting his plans for the Arch, in 
order that everything may be in readiness to have the cornerstone 
laid on April 29. Treasurer Wm. R. Stewart acknowledges the 
following subscriptions from Feb. 26 to March 4, on which date the 
total was $72,161.12:— 

$100 each :—C. H. Tenney; Josiah M. Fiske; Joseph J. O’Dono- 
hue ; Charles S. Fairchild ; ‘ Cash,’ through the Wor/d. 

$25:—John A. Weeks. $10:—George De F. Barton. $5 :—Dr. 
J. Henry Fruitnight. 

$1 each :—105 subscribers to the Women’s Fund, through Com- 
mercial Advertiser; Burnet R. Ruggles. 


Gould and Audubon Once More 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


I have been waiting a few weeks hoping for more light on the 
subject than came from your reviewer in his reply to my first note. 
In that reply the Gould side seemed to be left with the advantage; 
for it was supported by ‘ Mr. Fletcher and a bookseller ’ (z. ¢., Ber- 
nard Quaritch), while your writer’s contrary opinion had no names 
to back it. But I am quite unwilling that my side (szve only very 
hesitatingly and questioningly) should have any undue advantage, 
and I much wish you would allow me. space to acknowledge the 
very gracious and magnanimous spirit in which Miss Audubon 
(granddaughter of the ornithologist) has written me, and to give 
Audubon the benefit of the testimony she adduces. She assures me 
that Mr. Gould sought Audubon’s assistance in perfecting some of 
his work (perhaps on American specimens, which he had not the 
opportunity of studying au naturel), and expressed, in letters still 
existing, a strong sense of the inferiority of his own work to that of 
his friend. Certainly there was no spint of rivalry between them, 
and I should be unwilling to aid in stirring up any such rivalry over 
their achievements. But I still feel that an unqualified assertion of 
the superior ‘beauty and accuracy’ of Audubon’s work is hardly 
justified, and smacks a little of the spread-eagle—Zace even Miss 
Audubon, whose graceful modesty in disclaiming any right to speak 
on the subject, goes farther to weaken my position than any hard 
words could. W. I. FLETCHER. 

AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY, Feb. 20, 1890. 








Ibsen’s Home and Working Habits 
[Edward Payson Evans, in Boston 7ranscript.] 

IBSEN’S home in Munich is in the so-called Hemmeter House, 
No. 32 Maximilian Street, corner of Canal Street, from which one 
enters the building. In a little court onthe ground floor stands a 
fountain bearing a candelabrum which lights the staircase. The 
dramatist occupies a flat on the second floor, plainly furnished, ac- 
cording to the American standard of domestic elegance and luxury, 
but very neat and comfortable. The walls of the modest parlor 
are covered with old portraits of Dutch and Italian masters, and 
modern paintings, among them the original sketch of the Swedish 
artist Gronvold’s picture ‘ Out of Work,’ which attracted so great 
attention at the Munich International Art Exhibition of 18887 on 
account of the power and feeling with which it portrayed the mis- 
eries of the proletariat. Adjoining the parlor is Ibsen's study, a 
small room with a single window and a plain table standing in 
front of it on which lies the manuscript of the work he happens to 
have in hand. But in composing he does not confine himself to this 
comparatively contracted space, but wanders about through several 
rooms, in conversation, as it were, with the several persons of the 
play, stopping only to jot down his thoughts and take an occasional 
puff at his pipe; but he never smokes at any other time. He rises 
in summer about seven o clock, and proportionately later in winter, 
and is often an hour and a half in dressing. This time, however, is 
not devoted exclusively to his toilet, for while he is apparently put- 
tering about and putting on his clothes, he is really working out 
plots and providing the creations of his imagination with the ves- 
ture essential to their proper presentation to the public. He takes 
a very light breakfast, a half-cup of black coffee and a bit of bread, 
and begins his work punctually at nine and continues it till one. 
He then takes a walk before dinner, does his reading in the after- 
noon, sups early, and goes early to bed. Even on journeys he en- 
deavors to adhere to this order of the day as closely as circum- 
stances permit. He prefers summer to winter for work, and as a 
rule gives his dramas their final shape during the warmer and 
more genial season. 
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THE second number of the new series of Zhe Portfolio deep- 
ens the good impression left by the {first. The broad un-ruled 
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page is certainly more suitable for the display of illustrations than 
the double column. It is also easier to read. The frontispiece of 
the present number is an exquisite etching by Mme. Poynot after 
C. Chaplin’s ‘ Portrait of a Young Lady.’ A criticism on Mr, 
Pennell's ‘Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen’ is the leading 
article. The other full-page illustrations are a portrait of the 
nad David Ryckaert etched by H. M. Raeburn after a painting 

y Vandyck, and a photogravure plate of a‘ Shipwreck’ after Turner, 
both rather poorly printed. Mr. W. Clarke Russell's entertaining 
article on ‘ The Downs,’ and John D. Warden Page’s on the ‘ High- 
lands of West. Somerset,’ with the review of Mr. Pennell’s book, 
make the bulk of the printed matter. The photographic illustra- 
tions after Cox, Collins and others are interesting. In his criticism 
of ‘Pen Drawing,’ Mr. Hamerton says:—‘I am still inclined to 
believe that in his work as a writing advocate, Mr. Pennell has fol- 
lowed a mistaken and imprudent line of policy. He has thrown 
his whole force on the purely technical side, and that to such a de- 
gree that he confessedly does not care one jot or one tittle for in- 
tellectual, social or spiritual qualities in comparison. By this 
exclusive interest in manual skill he sacrifices all the possibilities of 
a far more powerful line of argument. The strongest points of 


pen-drawing are, in fact, not so much technical as social and 
intellectual. 


—The frontispiece to The Magazine of Art for March is a 
photogravure, by Boussod, Valadon & Co., of Charles Jacque’s 
poetic ‘Return of the Flock.’ The shepherd has led his flock 
down through the woods to the river brink where they stop to 
drink. The full moon has risen and its light is reflected fron 
the waters in the distance while the foreground is massed in 
shadow. An article on ‘ Current Art’ has excellent wood cut illus- 
trations of pictures by R. J. Gordon and F. D. Millet. A very in- 
teresting study of the treatment of the vine by Assyrian, Etruscan, 
Greco-Roman, Byzantine and Gothic decorators is signed by Lewis. 
F. Day. There is the second article of a series on ‘ The Corpo- 
ration Gallery of Glascow,’ illustrated ; and the usual Chronicle of 
Art, and Monthly Record of American Art. 


— Until Thursday next, when it will be sold at auction, Dr. G. 
H. Wynkoop’s collection of modern paintings will be on view at 
the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. 


—The publishers of The Photographic Times are so pleased 
with Mr, J. S. Hartley’s model for the Daguerre monument that 
they promise to send their weekly illustrated magazine for two 
months to every one who subscribes a dollar toward the monu- 
ment’s erection, in Washington. 

—The walls of the Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club room in West 
44th Street were hung with about seventy paintings on Thursday 
evening of last week, the occasion being the first exhibition of the 
Woman’s Art Club of New York. Among the artists—amateur as 
well as professional—whose works had been selected from over two 
hundred canvases sent in, were E. S. Cheever, Blanche Dillaye, 
Maria R. Dixon, Lydia F. Emmet, Rosalie Gill, Caroline T. Hecker, 
Ella Condie Lamb, Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, Amanda Brewster 
Sewell, Rosina Emmet Sherwood and Dora Wheeler. The exhi- 
bition closed on Saturday night. It was a private one, open 
only to invited guests. The quality of a fair proportion of the pict- 
ures shown augured well for the future of the Club, which was 
organized about a year ago for purposes mainly social. Its Presi- 
dent is Miss Grace Fitz Randolph; the Vice-President, Miss Eliza- 
beth S. Cheever; the Secretary, Miss Anita C. Ashley, and the 
Treasurer, Miss Frances Hunt Throop. 


—The proofs, sketches, paintings, studies, etchings, and studio 
furniture of the late Frederick Juengling, artist-engraver, were sold 
on Monday evening by Thomas E..Kirby at the rooms of the Sali- 
magundi Club, 121 Fifth Avenue. There was a large attendance 
at the sale, and fair prices were obtained though some of the larger 
studies in oil were withdrawn, A proof of wood-engraving, ‘ The 
Professor,’ after Duveneck, which obtained honorable mention in 
Paris and the medal at Munich, was sold for $25, and was again re- 
sold to W. T. Evans for $12.50, and finally came into the posses- 
sion of E. H. De Long for $10. A number of the antique pieces 
brought good prices. Thesale realized about $1,600. ; 

—Some $19,000 were paid for over 200 paintings sold at the 
Water-Color Society’s annual exhibition, which closed last Satur- 
day. The sales included nearly one third of the whole number of 
pictures shown, which this year was smaller than usual, the aver- 
age in respect to quality being proportionately higher. Only twice 
before, in ten years, have the receipts from this source fallen below 
$20,000. Over 12,000 admission tickets were sold ; last year the 


number was about 10,000. 


—The colossal seated statue of President Woolsey by Prof. John 
F. Weir of Yale will be cast in bronze and placed in some con- 
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spicuous place on the Yale campus. The chair is Greek, in order 
to symbolize the Greek Professorship the President once held, but 
the figure wears the robes of President. 


—Mr. Yates, in the 7rzbune:—‘ The great London picture sale 
of the coming season probably, although as yet unannounced, will 
be that of the Perkins collection of pictures, removed from Chip- 
stead. These works were to have been sold at the Hotel Drouot, 
and a luxurious catalogue, with costly etchings by various men, was 
prepared, and the whole was prefaced by an essay by Paul Muntz, 
of Gazette des Beaux Arts celebrity ; but it was recognized in time, 
1 suppose, that after all London is the most favorable market for 
wares of the kind in question. Hence the change of venue. The 
collection is richest in Dutch pieces.’ 


—La Chronique des Arts states that the Murillo, the ‘ Virgin 
of the Carmelites,’ was withdrawn from the sale of the Durcal 
paintings in Paris because ‘no one offered the upset price, which 
was $12,000. The upset price placed upon the picture here was 
$30,000. 

—At last Saturday’s ladies’ day at the New York Athletic Club, 
among the paintings exhibited was an oil sketch by the American, 
Benjamin West, for (or after) his large painting at Windsor Castle, 
« The Expulsion from Eden.’ The other post of honor was given to 
Albert P. Ryder’s ‘Jonah.’ Jonah is in the foreground, ‘ a gaunt, 
elderly man, flourishing his arms for an instant above the hollow of 
a tremendous sea.’ To the right a whale is making for the prophet. 
Beyond Jonah, on one slope of the sea, is the heavy freight boat on 
which he took passage. The after part is crowded with travellers 
and seamen, who glare at the prophet and the monster in dismay. 
In the sky, outlined against the sun, and clothed in white clouds 
which assume rudely the outline of vast white wings along the 
horizon, is the Almighty, holding the globe of the earth in one hand 
and with the other pointing Jonah out to the monster He has made 





Current Criticism 


Why NOVELS ARE READ.—It is all the fault of that ‘ constitu- 
tional repulsion of man ’—and woman—‘ from ennui’ which has 
but now been formulated by our ingenious American. In and about 
Boston the feeling is so strong that Mr. Howells's himself rejoices in 
no inconsiderable public ; while here it counts for something in the 
popularity of a number of writers whom Mr. Gattie would rather 
die than name. Considered from one point of view, the fact is en- 
couraging enough, for it means that the reign of the Young Person 
is over, and that presently it may be possible for men who can 
write and who have really something to say, to work to another 
than the standard of Mudie. But considered from another, it is a real- 
ly deplorable symptom, for it signifies that literature is nothing, but 
chat mere ‘nastiness ’ is all.. Of the fiction that is devoured by in- 
stalments, and at a penny a week—the fiction of The Family 
Herald and The People's Friend, for instance —Mr. Gattie takes no 
account at all; and, enormous as is the consumption thereof, he is 
probably right. There comes atime when even the amorous but 
well-conducted Dude is found cloying, and his attentions ( Jour /e 
Sou motif) to the Governess of Genius cease to charm. There 
comes a time when not even the Artist who is approached by the 
Lady of Quality has any power to please, and when the Lady’s 
Maid whom he has translated to his bright home in Bayswater is 
seen to be miserably insignificant; and then it is the turn of the 
— or the lady, with the ‘revelations’ and the ‘studies 
rom life.’ The essential of temptation is experience ; and so lon 
as to know vice without being vicious is the only form in which 
society permits the student of life to indulge, so long the garbage- 
hunter is safe. He can discover nothing so nasty but his public 
will regret that it was not nastier still.— Zhe Spectator. 





How ABOUT BROWNING ?—Mr. Gladstone, in his article upon 
ts in The Speaker, seems inclined to think that the age of poetry 

is departing. If this be so, I see no particular reason to regret it. 
The fact is, that the supply of this article has for a considerable 
time outrun the demand. How many people read all the fairly good 
poetry that forms the accumulations of ages? And if-they allow it 
to lie unread on the shelf, what possible gain can there be in add- 
ing to the stock? A hundred years hence, Tennyson will probably 
be deemed a minor poet, whilst the other poets of the Victorian era 
will, if not forgotten, rank as mznémz. At most, five hundred lines 
of the entire crew will be read. Most of them are, even now, only 
kept afloat by the persistent puffing of their friends and by news- 
= (which must have ‘ rey @ ’) inditing criticisms on their lucu- 
rations. Nothing is greater than a really great poet, but a second- 
rate poet is about on a par with a second rate prophet. It some- 
times, however, happens that one of these second-raters rises in a 
jew stanzas to a higher level. In this case the stanzas live, although 
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all the rest that the man has written dies. The only test of poetry 
is its abiding fame. As this abiding fame depends upon the verdict 
of several generations, it is evident that the contemporaries of a 
verse-maker cannot know whether he is a poet. - If this were ad- 
mitted, we should be spared a vast amount of very silly discussion. 
—London Truth. 





Notes 


THE title of Henry M. Stanley’s new book is to be ‘The Dark- 
est Africa: The Quest, Rescue and Retreat of Emin.’ 

—Stanley’s book will be translated into French, German, Italian, 
Czech, Swedish and Spanish, and will be published in the several 
countries simultaneously. It is understood that a fair portion of 
the manuscript will be ready for Mr. Marston of London and Mr, 
Arthur Scribner of New York to bring with them from Cario, 

—Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s West Indian Papers will be published 
immediately by the Harpers, under the title of ‘ Two Years in the 
French West Indies.’ 

—Macmillan & Co. have just brought out a handsome library 
edition, at $4 50, of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Godson (not 
the famous Letters to his Son), edited by Lord Carnarvon. The 
original edition (a de /exe) is reviewed on the first page of this 
week’s CRITIC, 


— Short Stories, a (monthly ?) ‘magazine of select fiction,’ is an- 
nounced by the Current Literature Publishing Co. The first num- 
ber isto appear on April 10, and each ‘issue will contain twenty- 
five stories. 


—Mr. S. E. Dawson, whose study of ‘ The Princess’ called forth 
a long and cordial letter from the Laureate, has received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters from Laval University, Quebec. Since 
January last Mr. Dawson has contributed a series of essays on 
political and religious affairs tothe Toronto Wee, containing ex- 
cellent material for chapters in Canadian history. 


—Mr. Russell Sturgis has written for Harfer’s Magazine an 
article on ‘ Painted Greek Sculpture,’ to be illustrated with draw- 
ings from statuary recently found at Athens. For Scrzbner's he 
has written a paper on ‘ The City House.’ 


—The April Book Buyer will contain a portrait and sketch of 
Mark Twain, and, in addition to the usual features, the list of cor- 
rect answers to the prize questions given in the January and Feb- 
ruary numbers, together with the names of the winners of the 
prizes of $150, $75, $50 and $25. Competitors have until March 
20 in which to send in their answers to questions. 

—S. C. Griggs & Go. announce ‘Semitic Philosophy,’ by — 
C. Friese ; ‘ The World Energy and its Self-Conservation,’ by 
M. Bryant; and ‘A Digest of English and American Literature, 
by the late Prof. A. H. Welsh. 


—Mrs. Erving Winslow’s Ibsen readings, postponed on account 
of the reader’s illness, are to be given at the Hotel Brunswick on 
March 10, 12, 14 and 17. 


—Miss Jane Meade Welch’s informal lecture on American History 
in the Lenox Lyceum parlors last Friday was a success in every 
way. The talk was given under the auspices of the Eastern Associa- 
tion of Former Students of Wells College, and it added $500 to the 
College’s rebuilding fund. 

Motes 


—The Trustees of the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers (9 University Place) have established twelve free scholar- 
ships in the High School Department of the Model School attached 
to the College, for the benefit of graduates of the public grammar 
schools of New York. Three scholarships are to be awarded each 
year upon the results of a competitive examination to be held in the 
month of June, and each scholarship 1s valid, unless forfeited for . 
cause, for the full High School course. 


—Already the University authorities at Toronto are preparing to 
repair the damage done by the fire that swept away their principal 
building on the night of Feb. 14. The Province of Quebec has 
made a grant of $160,000 for the work of rebuilding, and the city 
of Toronto one of $50,000. The Alumni, also, have undertaken to 
raise $100,000; and this, together with the insurance ($50,000), will 
go toward procuring a new collection of books. But much more 
than this will be needed, if the full sets of scientific and literary 
periodicals are to be replaced, and the University makes an urgent 
appeal for aid from citizens of the United States. Donations of 
books or money may be sent to the President, Sir Daniel Wilson 
(not, as we said on Feb. 22, Sir Adam Smith). Sir Daniel is the 
author of ‘Prehistoric Man,’ ‘Cabiban: A Study,’ etc. He was 

rofoundly affected by the destruction of the building in which he 
had lectured for thirty years, but (as Mr. A. H. Gibbard, of Brant- 
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ford, Ontario, writes to us) he was, on the following day, one of the 
most active in arranging for a continuance of the college work. 
Photographs. of the handsome buildings, showing them as they 
were before the fire and.as they are now, awaken a lively feeling of 
sympathy with the unfortunate Faculty and students. 


—Some very high prices were brought at the sale of Part II. of 
the Brock collection of postage-stamps (about one-third of the 
whole collection) by Bangs & Co. this week, $50 being paid for a 
Mauritius 2p. blue of 1858, $70 for a New Brunswick 5c. brown of 
1861 (‘the famous “Connell” stamp’), $90 for a Cape of Good 
Hope Ip. blue of 1861, $109 for a Hawaiian 13c. blue of 1851, $122 
for a Cape of Good Hope 4p. red of 1861 and $186 for a Hawaiian 
5c. blue of the same date. The total receipts for the two nights of 
the sale were $3900. 


—April 7, 8 and 9 are the dates fixed for the sale of the library of 
the late Hamilton Cole. 

—Messrs. White & Allen, the publishers, are financially em- 
barrassed, and a committee has been named by their creditors to 
investigate their condition. The firm was organized three years 
since, its members having been associated until then with Mr. 
Frederick A. Stokes. Mr. Allen is expected home from Europe 
to-day. 


—Book News for February prints a portrait of Ibsen and a 
sketch of his life ; also a paper by Prof. Boyesen on ‘The Norwe- 
gian Novel.’ 

—Mary E. Wilkins will contribute a short story, ‘ Amanda in 
Love,’ to Harper's Bazar of March 8. The same number will con- 
tain an article on ‘ The Possibilities of Old Furniture,’ by Mary Gay 
Humphreys. 

—Mrs. Humphry Ward has just established a new sort of Toyn- 
bee Hall in Gordon Square, it is said, where the new religion, as 
outlined in ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ is to be taught. ‘Mrs. Ward is high 

riestess of the new church, and Dr. Martineau and Stopford 
Ricshe are among the influential persons interested.’ 


—Dr. Edward K. Henschel, who died in this city last week, was 
the first subscriber to THE CRITIC, his subscription having been 
aeceived on Jan. 18, 1881. 


—Not long before his death Dr. von Déllinger entrusted to an Eng- 
lish lady, Miss Warre, the translation of his last book, ‘Academic 
Studies.’ The work is completed and will be issued by Mr. Mur- 
ray at once. It includes ‘The Jews in Europe,’ ‘Dante’ and 
‘Mme. de Maintenon.’ 


—‘ Letters to Living Authors,’ by Mr. J. A. Stewart, to be pub- 
lished by Sampson Low & Co., will contain portraits of American 
as well as of English writers. 

—In ‘ The Source of the Ancient Mariner,’ a brochure to be 
issued immediately at Cardiff, Mr. Ivor James will argue that the 
tale of which Wordsworth gave one version and De Quincey an- 
other, is derived from ‘The Strange and Dangerous Voyage of 
Capt. Thomas James,’ London, 1633, a copy of which it is almost 
certain Coleridge must have read. 

_ —Shares in the Revue des Deux Mondes, which in 1848 paid 
5 per cent., are said to return now I5oper cent. on the original out- 
lay. 

—The free Sunday afternoon concerts, begun at Cooper Institute 
a few weeks since under the auspices of the Society for Ethical 
Culture, have met with the most gratifying success. The orchestra 
is led by Mr. Damrosch ; and at last Sunday’s concert Mr. Nahan 
Franko, violinist, and the Metropolitan Opera House chorus were 
the additional attractions. The p were not closed till the house 
was filled, yet hundreds of people were turned away disappointed. 
Nothing in the program, which offered great variety—Mendelssohn, 
Auber, Gounod, Strauss, Wagner, Beethoven,—aroused more en- 
thusiasm than the march and chorus from ‘ Tannhiuser.’ So great 
is the popular interest in these performances that Dr. Adler an- 
nounced on Sunday that they would be continued, at intervals of a 
fortnight, until May. 

—Letters from the Vatican, written by W. T. Stead for The Pall 
Mall Gazette, will be issued by the Cassell Publishing Co., with 
the title,‘ The Pope and the New Era.’ 


—Mr. William Winter is preparing for the Dunlap Society a me- 
morial volume dealing with the late John Gilbert. 

—A Civil List pension of $375 per year has been granted by the 
English Government to Ellin Isabelle, daughter of the late Martin 
Farquhar Tupper. 

—Mrs. Maxwell (“Miss Braddon’) is ‘ plump of build, sandy of 
hair, and ruddy of complexion.’ She writes steadily for four days 
a week and devotes two to riding, and she collects newspaper clip- 
pings on out-of-the-way subjects. While she declines to talk about 
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her-own books, ‘she can make a lark-pie, and her favorite author is 
Dickens.’ She has written some fifty-three novels; is married to her 
publisher ; and is compiling her reminiscences. 


—A festival in honor of the seventieth birthday of the German 
poet Hermann Von Lingg took place on Feb. 26. The leaders of 
German literature and art were in attendance, and the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria conferred upon the author of ‘Die Voelker- 
wanderung’ the order of the Crown of Bavaria, thereby elevating 
him to the rank of a nobleman. 

—The Scribners have Mrs. Burnett’s ‘Little Saint Elizabeth, and 
Other Stories ’among their announcements. It will contain twelve 
full-page illustrations. 

—Miss Olive Schreiner, author of ‘The Story of an African 
Farm,’ has sent from Cape Town, South Africa, the manuscript 
of a small volume of allegories with the title ‘ Dreams.’ 


—The annual election of the editors of The Yale Literary Mag- 
azine on Feb. 26 resulted in the choice of five undergraduates from 
this State. 

—The biography of Archbishop Tait, by his son-in-law, the 
Dean of Windsor, and his old and intimate friend, Canon Bengham, 
is nearly finished. 


—The Library Committee has reported favorably to the House 
of Representatives the bill providing for the removal of the remains 
of the poet Joel Barlow from their resting-place in Poland to 
America. 

—A Boston company which manufactures a. patent food for 
infants has sued J. B. Lippincott Co., the Philadelphia publishers, 
for $200,000 damages. . They claim that the Company issued 
some time ago a work on diseases of children, which made mis- 
statements and misquotations of the analysis of their patent food. 


—Mr. Edward P. Clark of The Evening Post prints in Wednes- 
day’s issue of that journal an account, over four columns long, of 
the Welch Memorial Fund for the education of the four little chil- 
dren of Philip H. Welch, the humorist, who died of a cancer on 
Feb. 25, 1889. Mr, Clark was the Treasurer of the Fund, and his 
report of its growth in eleven months (it was started on April 2) 
to the splendid total of $25,927.17 is’a striking revelation of the 
readiness with which Americans respond to any appeal to their 
sympathies. Every profession and calling is represented in the 
list of names (many of them illustrious, others little known) which 
crowd this noble record ; and the six hundred contributions, from 
all over the country, ranged in amount from fifty cents to $5000. 
The United States Trust Co. has assumed the trusteeship of the 
fund. Mrs. Welch, it is needless to say, is overwhelmed with grati- 
tude to those who have paid this tribute to her husband’s memory. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new pudblicati: is lged in this col: Further sotsce 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York. 
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